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If you go into Room 3 at the British 
Museum, you see large sculptures and 
cases with smaller objects around the 
wails. There is an arrangement of glass 
cases in the centre of the room containing 
main!) pots. One pot in particular catches 
the eye. It is a mtmd'boitorTied bowi 
known as a dinos. used for mixing wine. 
It rests on its painted stand and has been 
placed in a case completely to itself- No 
other object in the room has that privilege 
and the case has been located fight at the 
edge of the main route through the room 
immediately to the visitor's right as they 
enter through the main door. This poi and 
its stand are dearly very important and 
the British Museum wants us to recognise 
that. Why is this? What toe the factors 
dial make this particular pot so special? 


Identify ini' the painter 

Firsi there is the matter of who painted it. 

Much of the study of Greek pottery has 
revolved armm d the identification of 
pollers and painters to whom each 
remaining ex ample of pot could be 
attributed. Sir John Bear Icy ( 1883 1970) 
established a method for identifying 
painters, and his work remains the single 
most important contribution lo the study 
of Greek pots. 

Bear-Icy ’a method consisted of identifying features of paint' 
ing which belong to particular painters, what is often called the 
‘hand* of the painter. If we can identify the same hand on more 
than one pot. wc can attribute all those fans to thai painter. With 
the Bntish Museum pot, things are even better because the pot 
w signed- A painter named Sophilos has signed it in reverse 
lettering down the side of a column: ‘Sophilos painted me\ If 
we can now identify the same hand on other pots, wc can 
attribute them to a real, named person There arc several signed 
pots in the British Museum, but w'hat makes this one no special 
is that Sophilos, who worked in the early sixth century B.C. f is 
the earliest Athenian painter wc know of who signed his work. 
Even if his pots had been dreadful examples of the 
potter painter's art, this quality of being 'the first would have 
marked Sophilos out. 
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He Alley's work and that of his successors has provided a 
framework of artists, styles, and workshops in which classical 
archaeologists can identify relation ships and influences and 
establish dating. An additional outcome arises when certain 
artists arc picked out as of higher quality than others or as inno- 
vators of new techniques Works by such individuals quickly 
gam value in a very immediate sense, that of being worth a lot 
of monev The role of the expert art historian then becomes very 
important the genuine pot or painung by a great painter is 
clearly worth a lot more than the one done by a student or 
follower. 

To return to our pot, there arc plenty of signed pots in the 
British Museum. There are also other pots by Sophilos and 
excellent pots by other great named painters and potters such as 
Exekias. Douns. and Brygos. We can pursue the importance of 
this dinos by looking again at its position in the room. 


Learning from Corintb 

The case in which the pot stands is care- 
fully located between two others. One of 
these contains pots made in Corinth mostly 
in the seventh century B.t They arc in the 
typical Corinthian light coloured clay and 
are decorated with bands of animals 
painted in black silhouette with details 
incised through the paint - this is the black- 
figure technique, which was invented in 
Corinth. The other case contains examples 
of pots made in Athens in the sixth century 
B.c. These arc also in black-figure, but 
using the rich reddy-orange Athenian cluy. 
Sophilos* pot is Athenian, painted in 
about 580 B.C. using the black-figure tech- 
nique on orange clay, but its system of 
decoration with everything arranged in 
bands around the body of the pot and the 
stand is very Corinthian. Closer examina- 
tion of the pot shows other Corinthian 
influence. All the characters in the main 
scene have labels alongside them giving 
their names several of the letters are done 
in a Corinthian script. Some of the faces 
and other details are shown not in the 
black-figure technique, but in outline, 
painted with a brush and filled in with 
white. 


llic principal way of decorating pots in 
Corinth during the second half of the seventh century bc. 
involved arranging animals in bands around the pots Hie 
animals could be real wild animals such as lions, deer, antelope, 
and panthers or they could he fantastic creatures such as 
sphinxes, sirens, and double- headed panthers. All of these can 
bc found on Sophilos’ pot These animals were borrowed by 
Greek artists from the art of lands in the eastern Mediterranean, 
especially the areas which arc now Lebanon and Syria. Greek 
artists probably saw the animals in other media such as metal- 
work and small carvings in wood and ivory and also in textiles 
- it teems significant that the femulc figures on our pot wear 
dresses decorated with the same animals in the same patterns. 

It was with this and earlier styles that Corinth had come to 
dominate the Greek pottery market for the whole of the seventh 
century. However, in the sixth century she lost ground quickly 
to Athens. Sophilos is important because he stands at the June 
tioft between what Athenian potters and painters learned from 
Corinth and how they transformed what they had learned into a 
more powerful and more sought after product. For Sophilos and 
other Athenian painters the most important area of the pot is 
where we have not animals, but human figures. 


Figures and storks 


The names attached to the figures, items of their drew* and the 
objects they carry enable u% to identify them as gods and 
goddesses and other mythological characters in a long proces- 
sion running right arqund the shoulder of the pot. We are also 
able to recognise their destination: outside a house stands a man 
labelled «s Peleus, who holds a wine cup and extends tt hand 
in welcome We see heie the divine gueats gathering for the 


wedding of the hero Pclcus to the sea goddess Thetis, father- and 
mother-to-be of the great hero Achilles. 

But Sophilos wants to do more than simply represent one 
particular moment of the story. His procession includes the full 
company of gods, but he arranges it carefully. It is at this 
wedding that Hera, Athena, and Aphrodite will argue as to who 
is the most beautiful, so setting up the Judgement of Paris and 
the Trojan War. Sophilos does not just put these three goddevSses 
in anywhere, but arranges them as far away from each other as 
possible at the centres of three of the four main viewpoints of 
the pot. lie also includes Eilcithuia, goddess of childbirth, and 
Khetron the wise centaur to remind the viewer of Achilles' birth 
and education Ways of representing stones were developing 
during the seventh century’ B.C., but it is here in Athenian paint- 
ing of the beginning of the sixth that they come together into a 
coherent system which results in the rich narrative and emotional 
scenes of later black figure and red -figure. Again, Sophilos 
stands at the cod of one tradition and the beginning of the next. 

So far we have concentrated on criteria of value attached to 
placing this pot in a technical, stylistic sequence of development. 
Discussion of the story and the potential of representations of 
stories for communicating ideas and emotions brings us to an 
approach to painted pottery which tries to get closer to what an 
image such as this would have meant to an ancient Greek viewer. 
This sort of discussion tries to identify the ways in which images 
present the viewer with issues, play with preconceptions and 
expectations, and contribute to the ways in which the viewers 
perceive themselves and their lives. 

At the centre of the front of the bowl we find Dionysos hold- 
ing a vine branch laden with grapes. He reminds us that the bowl 

on which this scene is pain red is for mixing wine with water. We 
cannot tell on what occasion the wine was to be drunk — a 
wedding feast seems an attractive possibility rather than a 
symposium, but since this pot was found in a tomb, we should 
not dismiss possibiliiy that the wine might have heen dnmk 
as part of a funeral ritual. Wine plays a centra! role in many 
human contexts, but whatever the precise situation of its 


con-sumption, the effect of wine was generally regarded ill 
ancient Greece as one which encouraged wlf reflcctkm Here 
we have preparation* for a wedding between a mortal and a 
goddess. Although Lhc wedding starts in joy and expectation, it 
cuds in discord and leads ultimately to a devastating war full of 
bolh cruelty and death and courage and loyalty. T{ seems that 
the likeliest focus of self-reflection for the viewer would be the 
piecariotUDUi and potential of their own lives, especially in 
relation to the gods. 


A prized pot 

But did the ancient owner of Sophilos* pot value it? Sophilos 
often decorated large pots - (he dittos was a favourite shape 
with topics from hemic tale?. So his pots were suitable fur social 
occasions of some sort when they would be seen and discussed 


by a group of people. One of his pots was dedicated as an offer- 
ing on the Acropolis at Athens; two others were found among 
dedications associated with hero cults - one of them linked with 
Pcleus himself - at tombs dating from 250 and more years before 
Sophilos’ lifetime; another pot was found in the mound erected 
over the Athenian dead at Marathon a hundred years after it was 
painted. The British Museum pot was placed in a tomb. It seems 
reasonable to conclude that the combination of size, subject 
matter, quality of painting, type of pot presence of signatures 
and dedicatory or funerary function point towards Soph i I os’ 
work being highly regarded in his own period and beyond 
We have moved some way from the criteria of value involved 
in the British Museum’s positioning of Sophilos' dinos to the 
value that may have been set on it by its original owner. But the 
presence of an object in a museum always has other dimensions 
of value that it is worth considering. All museums arc places 
where people place objects which are valuable to them. The 
British Museum is one of our national museums. As such, wc 
can regard its contents as the objects which we as a nation have 
valued in the past and continue to value It would be interesting 
to think about how Sophilos’ dinos fits into that 

Richard \V off has plenty oj opportunity to watch this and other 
pots in his work far the British Museum Education Department . 



